CARPETBAG AND NEGRO RULE

one term, retired with large fortunes. Warmoth,
indeed, went so far as to declare: "Corruption is
the fashion. I do not pretend to be honest, but
only as honest as anybody in politics.'*

The judiciary was no better than the executive.
The chief justice of Louisiana was convicted of
fraud. A supreme court judge of South Carolina
offered his decisions for sale, and Whipper and
Moses, both notorious thieves, were elected judges
by the South Carolina Legislature. In Alabama
there were many illiterate magistrates, among
them the city judge of Selma, who in April, 1865,
was still living as a slave. Governor Chamberlain,
a radical, asserted that there were two hundred
trial judges in South Carolina who could not read.

Other officers were of the same stripe. Les-
lie, a South Carolina carpetbagger, declared that
"South Carolina has no right to be a State unless
she can support her statesmen," and he proceeded
to live up to this principle. The manager of the
state railroad of Georgia, when asked how he had
been able to accumulate twenty or thirty thousand
dollars on a two or three thousand dollar salary,
replied, "By the exercise of the most rigid econ-
omy." A North Carolina negro legislator was
found on one occasion chuckling as he counted
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